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PREFACE 


This volume contains the text of two lectures delivered on 
the William C. Winslow Foundation at Seabury-Wes tern Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Evanston on February 19 and 20, 1963. It is 
a beginner’s essay in rabbinic judaism: like all who venture into 
this field I am indebted to such masters as Moore, Bonsirven, 
Strack-Billerbeck, Schechter, Marmorstein and, above all, Adolph 
Buchler. 

I have to thank the Trustees and Dean of Seabury-Western 
for the honor they did me in electing me to the Lectureship, and 
the faculty and students for the kindness they showed when I 
stayed among them; Mrs. L. M. Knox, who typed various drafts 
of the manuscript; the Rev. F. Joaquin, Librarian of this College, 
and those of Seabury-Wes tern and of Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, who made available to me books to which I would 
not otherwise have had access. 


J.R.B. 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wisconsin 
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When I was unexpectedly honored with the invitation to deliver 
these lectures, I hoped that it might be of interest if I were to look at 
the role of the Temple and sacrificial worship in rabbinic Judaism around 
the beginning of the Christian era. Several considerations came together 
to suggest this as my topic. 

One was that in recent years the Dead Sea Scrolls have made us 
familiar with a community of devout Jews who apparently absented 
themselves from the Temple, regarded its priesthood as illegitimate, and 
either did not sacrifice at all, or else did so at their own headquarters 
at Qumran. 

Another, that Dr. Geza Vermes 1 and others have recently drawn 
attention to the presence of the Aqedah —the binding or sacrifice of 
Isaac — motif in rabbinic theology, and have argued that it is important 
not only for understanding sacrificial worship at the time of Jesus, but 
also the way in which the significance of His death is expounded in the 
New Testament, while Dr. K. W. Clark 2 of Duke University has reopened 
the old question of whether (as is usually assumed) the sacrificial cult 
did come to an end in A.D. 70 with the Roman conquest of Jerusalem, 
or whether it did not continue in at least a diminished form until the 
final revolt of 132. But in addition to these considerations, there is the 
fact that one still meets assertions to the effect that by the time of Jesus 
both Temple and sacrifice had come to play a subordinate role in Judaism 
and that they had, to all intents and purposes, been replaced by the 
(it is said) essentially lay institution of the Synagogue and the service 
of prayer centered upon it. As Bishop Hicks noted: 3 

It is more often assumed than argued that there was a distinction between 
these two sides of first-century Jewish religion which reaches down to prin¬ 
ciple, as if one side were living and the other dead: one representing a re¬ 
cent tradition happily freed from sacrificial cultus and ready to provide the 
non-sacrificial religion of the future; and the other, a ceremonial survival 
of observances to which none of the better Jews, and least of all our Lord 
Himself, could be seriously attached. 

Now I have never found it easy to accept this common judgment 
for, to take only the most obvious difficulty about it, the way in which 
the writers of the New Testament (and, as we may believe, Jesus 
Himself) set out the significance of His death hardly suggests that sac¬ 
rifice was not a living category for them. The judgment becomes even 
more difficult to accept when we turn to the rabbinic literature proper 
and observe that it allows us to see the rabbis after 70 engaged in fre¬ 
quent discussion of the minutiae of the Temple Service, and that it con- 
tains man y expressions of their grief at the Destruction, and the end of 

1. G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism, 1961, cap. 8. H. J. Schoeps, 

Paul, 1961 , cap. 4. 

2. New Testament Studies, 6, no. 4 (1960). 

3. The Fullness of Sacrifice, 1938, p. 192 
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the cult. We are told, for instance, that when Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, 
the most eminent of the disciples of Hillel and the leader of Pharasaic 
Judaism in the years immediately after 70, heard that the city was des¬ 
troyed and the Temple in flames, "He tore his clothing and so did his 
disciples, and they wept, crying aloud and mourning. 4 On another oc¬ 
casion we hear that once when he came out from Jerusalem and his 
disciple Rabbi Joshua followed him and saw the ruins of the Temple, the 
disciple cried, "Woe unto us that this has been destroyed, the place where 
they atoned for the sins of Israel.*’ 5 It would be easy to go on and mul¬ 
tiply statements of this kind also; Since the day the Temple was destroyed, 
the gates of prayer have been closed . . . Since the day the Temple was 
destroyed God does not smile. 6 All in all, then, it would seem to me that 
the judgment of Joseph Klausner is more securely based than the other: 
"The Destruction of the Temple, and especially the collapse of the Bar 
Kokhba rebellion, tore the very soul of the Jews and effected a complete 
breach in their religious and moral consciousness.” 7 

* * 

The Temple which was destroyed in A.D. 70 was that which had 
been built by the returned exiles, desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
fought for and rededicated by the Maccabees, and then rebuilt in such 
splendor by Herod. If the king’s means were in doubt, still more were 
his intentions, and he had to promise that the work would not begin 
until all the materials were at hand for the reconstruction. The Talmud 
preserves a tradition of the unrest when it tells us that Herod was advised 
to undertake the work by Baba ben Buta, a wealthy layman of the school 
of Shammai. "But how could Baba ben Buta have advised Herod to un¬ 
dertake it?” the rabbis ask incredulously, and they find the solution in 
the thought that it was as an act of atonement for Herod’s persecution 
of the rabbis. 8 

Once it had been rebuilt, however, a rabbi could say: He who never 
saw Jerusalem in its glory never saw a fine city, and he who never saw 
the Temple never saw anything beautiful. 9 Josephus could speak of the 
altar at Jerusalem as "venerable among all men, both Greeks and bar¬ 
barians,” 10 and of "this place which is adored by the inhabited world, and 
honored by such as only know it by report as far as the end of the 
earth.” 11 He tells us in Antiquities 20.8.11 that since the royal palace 

4. Aboth de Rabbi Nathan 4 

6. Berakoth 32b (Rabbi Eleazar. He also says. Since the day that the Temple was 
destroyed an iron wall has intervened between Israel and their Father in Heaven, 
as it says: Ezek. 4.3). Ab. Zarah 3b; cf. M. Sotah 9.15. 

7. Jesus of Nazareth, 1929, p. 131.- 

8. Josephus, Antiquities, 15.11.2; Baba Bathra 3 b. 

9. Sukkah 51b 

10. War 5.1.3 , 

11. War 4.4.3; 6.2.1. John of Gischala did not fear the capture of Jerusalem, for it was 

God’s own city. 
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overlooked the Temple and Agrippa was able to see what was done there, 
the chief men of the Jews built an obstructing wall. When they were 
ordered to demolish it they sought leave to petition Nero that it might 
remain "for they said they could not endure to live if any part of the 
Temple should be demolished.” If we should think that this is simply the 
fulsome language of national pride, there is Tacitus’ reference to Jeru¬ 
salem as "a famous city 5 ’ 12 and also Pliny’s description of it as "by far the 
most distinguished of all oriental cities, and not only of Judaea.” 13 

Jewish tradition could look back and recall how prominent gentiles 
had both caused sacrifices to be offered in the Temple and also enriched 
it with their gifts. Alexander the Great, Marcus Agrippa, Augustus him¬ 
self 14 — all of them are represented as having offered sacrifice in the 
Temple and adorned it with gifts, and it is in the light of this tradition 
that Tertullian in his Apology 26 could remind the Romans of "Judaea, 
whose God you once honored with victims, its Temple with gifts, and 
its people with treaties.” 

We might think it natural for Jews of the land to take pride in the 
Temple, but there does not appear to have been a hard-and-fast line be¬ 
tween them and the Jews of the Diaspora on this matter any more than 
on others. The Epistle to the Hebrews would alone be sufficient witness 
to the appeal which the Temple and its sacrifices made outside the Land. 
But even without that, Philo, tells us that such Jews regarded Jerusalem 
as their mother city wherein was erected the Holy Temple of the Most 
High God, and we can recall his idealization of the High Priest, who sym¬ 
bolized the Logos, whose jewels symbolized the sky, and his robes the 
cosmos. 15 And there is the evidence of the author of the Letter of Aristeas 
(c. 100B.C.): "the orderly and silent service . . . everything is carried 
out in reverence, and in a way worthy of God.” (After a description of 
the High Priest’s vestments) . . their appearance created such awe as 
to make one feel one had come into the presence of a man who belonged 
to a different world.” 16 Such passages have no doctrinal bearing, but they 
reveal the impact of the Temple service on a hellenistic-Jewish mind. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE SACRIFICES 

The Law of the central Sanctuary forbade sacrifice outside of Jeru¬ 
salem. Therefore the problem had to be faced of participation in the 
sacrifices. At any time, of course, a man could go to Jerusalem, be present 
at the public rites, and offer his own sacrifices. But the scattered Jewish 
world was bound to the Temple and comprehended within the rites by 
three institutions in particular. 

12. Histories 5.2 

13. Natural History 5.70 

14. Antiquities, 11.8.5; 16.2.1. Philo. Leg. ad Gaiwm 23;40. 

15. In Flaccum 7; cf. Josephus, War 7.8.7 (Eleazar) "the mother city of the whole 

Jewish nation.” Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles , 1939, pp. 33-34. 

16. Letter 95-99. 
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In the first place, there was the ma'amad . The Mishnah 17 tells us 
that the ancient prophets arranged the division of the country, priests, 
levites, and Israelites alike, into twenty-four sections or mishmoroth , each 
responsible for the worship of the Temple for a fixed period. When the 
turn of each section came, the priests and levites, together with such lay- 
Israelites as were able to go, went to Jerusalem and "stood by” the daily 
sacrifices, while those who remained behind met in the synagogues of their 
towns and through prayer and scriptural reading (and perhaps fasting) 
identified themselves with what was being done in the Temple. 

In the second place, there were the Festal Pilgrimages: three times a 
year, says Deuteronomy 16.16, all your males shall appear before the Lord 
your God at the place which he will choose. It is sometimes said that this 
command must have been found impracticable by most Jews in the land, 
to say nothing of those in the Diaspora, This is doubtless true, but we 
must not make too much of the point. Here is Philo 18 : "At each Festival 
thousands of Jews from thousands of cities gather at the Temple, going 
by water and land, from east and west, from north and south.” There is 
also the statement of Josephus 19 that when the Roman Cestius marched 
to Lydda in 66 B.C. he found the city empty of its men, "for they had 
all gone up to Jerusalem for the Feast of Tabernacles.” 

And then, third, the whole of Jewry was bound together and to the 
Temple by the tax of a half-shekel payable by all males over the age of 
twenty. Abrahams notes that "The daily sacrifices being for all Israel 
were paid for by all Israel. 'All Israel were partners in this* (Pesikta Rab- 
bati, X). An individual might not claim the privilege to pay for the whole 
cost of the continual offerings: all Israel must share in the burden and the 
privilege.” 20 

Josephus speaks of the annual tax as "sacred money” 21 : the Romans 
upheld the Jewish right to collect it, 22 and were prepared to intervene on 
their behalf against Greek cities such as those of Ionia who had their 
own ideas about the use that might be made of it. 23 They even extended 
protection to the "eminent men.” as Philo calls them, 24 who were each 
year entrusted with the responsibility of taking it up to Jerusalem, and 
an edict of Agrippa in 14 B.C. declares that brigands who stole the 

17. Ta'anith 4.2. We should not overlook the works of the great seventeenth-century 

Hebraist John Lightfoot. On the ma'amad see his Whole Works , vol. IX, p. 66 ff. 
(ed. Pitman, 1825). On the problem of parallel accounts, see A. Biichler, Studies in 
Sin and Atonement , 1928, p. 443 ff- 

18. De Spec. Leg. 1 .69. cf. M. Hagigah 1.1 on the interpretation of Deut. 16.16. 

19. War 2.19.1 cf. 6.9.3. Note also Acts 2.5. 

20. I. Abrahams, Studies I, 1917, pp. 88-89. 

21. Antiquities 14.10.8. On the whole subject see Juster, Les Juifs dans UEmpire 
Romam I, pp. 377 ff. 

22. War 6.6.2. (Titus) Our chief favor of all, we have given you leave to gather up 
that tribute which is paid to God. 

23. Antiquities 16.2.3. 

24. De Spec. Leg 1.78. 
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“sacred money” should have no right of sanctuary. 25 

MYTHOLOGY OF THE TEMPLE 

I want to look now at how the literature of the period expresses the 
significance of the Temple in mythological terms. 

1. It had a heavenly prototype , in one rabbinic account a mere 
eighteen miles above the earthly Temple. The tradition is apparent al¬ 
ready in Exodus 25.9 ff., where God shows Moses the form of the Sanc¬ 
tuary which he is to build, and its furniture: “and see that you make them 
after the pattern for them which is being shown you on the mountain” 
(v. 40). 

It occurs again in Wisdom 9.8 “a copy of the holy tabernacle which 
thou preparedst aforehand from the beginning,” and, shortly after 70, in 
the Apocalypse of Baruch 4.2 ff. In the Epistle to the Hebrews there is 
the one true Temple “in the Heavens” and also the eternal and real sacri¬ 
fice of which all the sacrifices of the phenomenal order are shadows. In 
the sixth heaven according to the Testament of Levi 3.5 are the arch¬ 
angels, who minister and make propitiation to the Lord for all the sins of 
ignorance of the righteous, offering to Him a sweet-smelling savor, a 
reasonable and bloodless offering. 

2. The earthly Temple had a cosmic significance. It is an ancient 
thought, and one which we meet in Egyptian and Mesopotamian religion 
also. 26 In the Old Testament world, Dr. Albright has drawn attention 
to “the rich cosmic symbolism of the Solomonic Temple,” 27 and it is there 
too in the literature of the Second Temple. 28 The three parts of the 
Temple correspond to earth, sky, and sea, says Josephus 29 ; the veil before 
the doors was of mixed colors, “a kind of image of the universe, signify¬ 
ing the four elements” 30 ; the seven lamps of the candlesticks, the seven 
planets; the twelve loaves, the circle of the Zodiac and the year; the High 
Priest’s girdle, the sea. 31 Herod’s temple was built of blue and white 
marble and alabaster, says the Talmud. When he wished to coat the walls 
with gold, the sages dissuaded him, saying, Let it be, it is more beautiful 
so, for it looks like the waves of the sea. 32 

And so on. “The Temple corresponds to the whole world,” says the 
Midrash Tanhuma, “and to the creation of man who is an olam qatan , a 

25. Antiquities 16.6.4. On this edict see Bickerman, JQR (N.S.) vol. 37.4. 

26. Nelson, The Egyptian Temple in Biblical Archaeologist Reader, pp. 147 ff. 

Burrows, Some Cosmological Patterns in Babylonian Religion, in The Labyrinth 
(ed. S. H. Hooke). 

27. Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 1942, p. 154. 

28. On this see Patai, Man and Temple, 1947. Eliade, Cosmos and History, 

1959, pp. 12 ff. 

29. Antiquities 3.6.4; 3.7.7. 

30. War 5.5.4. 

31. Antiquities 3.7.7; War 5.5.5. 

32. Sukkah 51b. See also Patai op. cit. p. 108, for the statement of Phineas ben Jair 
(c. 170 A.D.). 
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small world.” The earth itself is said to have been built up, “as an embryo 
grows from the navel,” around the Eben shetiyyah, the Foundation Stone, 
the first solid thing created by God, placed by Him in the primeval ocean, 
and later forming the floor of the Holy of Holies. 33 “From Zion was the 
world founded,” say the rabbis; it is the thought of Ezekiel 5.5: “Thus 
says the Lord God: This is Jerusalem, I have set her in the center of the 
nations with countries round about her.” 

3. It is the source of light: “It was from the spot on which later 
the Temple was erected that the first ray of light issued and illuminated 
the whole world,” says Dr. Patai. Its source was the Holy of Holies; 
it lit up the Temple and shone forth through the windows which were 
constructed narrow on their inner side and widened towards their outer 
side to let out the light from within, rather than to admit it. Patai 
further suggests that “the lighting of the great candelabra at the annual 
'Joy of the House of Water Drawing’ may have been even more than the 
commemoration of the first creative act; it may have represented the 
kindling anew of the cosmic light at its proper place, the Temple, the 
center and source of the light of the world.” 34 

4. The Temple is the source of fertility. Beneath the Foundation 
Stone are the waters which nourish the whole earth, going to each country 
by various subterranean channels. 35 In the same way our sources relate 
the Service of the Temple to fertility and abundance. In Chapter IV of 
the Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, discussing the saying of Simeon the Right¬ 
eous that the world stands upon three things: Torah, the Temple Service, 
and acts of loving-kindness the comment is, On the Temple Service — 
how? As long as the Temple Service is maintained, the world is a blessing 
to its inhabitants and the rains come down in season. Again, it is a very 
old thought. About 2050 B.C. the Sumerian king Gudea tells of the com¬ 
mand of the god Ningirsu to build him a Temple: “When the foundations 
of my House are laid, abundance shall come ... oil shall be produced in 
abundance, wool shall be weighed in abundance . . .” 36 It is there in the 
Prayer of Solomon in 1 Kings 8.35 ff., and in Haggai 1.7 ff. So that the 
bad harvests of the years following 70 could naturally be traced to the 
same source: “Since the day that the Temple was destroyed,” says Rabbi 
Joshua, a survivor of the Destruction, “there has been no day without 
its curse; and the dew has not fallen in blessing and the fruits have lost 
their savor.” Rabbi Jose added, “The fruits also have lost their fatness.” 37 

THE TEMPLE AND THE SYNAGOGUE 

But Judaism had besides the Temple the Synagogue. The origins of 

33. Patai, p. 85. 

34. Patai, pp. 84-85. 

35. Patai, p. 8 6 and references. 

3 6. G. A. Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, 1929 , pp. 214 ff. 

37. M. Sotab 9. 12. Aboth R . Nathan 4. When the Temple Service is not maintained, 

the world is not a blessing to its inhabitants, and the rains do not come down in 

season. 
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this institution are lost to us, but whatever the facts may be, at the time 
of the rise of Christianity every Jewish community, whether in Palestine 
or the Diaspora, certainly had its synagogue. The Talmud tells us that 
there were 394 in Jerusalem alone at the Destruction; another tradition 
puts it at 480. 38 We have to regard the figures as an exaggeration, but 
it does look as though each community of Jews in the Diaspora had its 
own synagogue there, and we know that there was one even within the 
precincts of the Temple itself. 39 Now this in itself is significant; it tells 
against any theory of a radical opposition between the two, and we can 
go further and observe that a synagogue can be called a mikdash me’at, 
a little sanctuary, 40 and that, in fact, many elements in the synagogue 
liturgy were simply taken over from that of the Temple — the names of 
daily offices, the use of certain psalms, the recitation of the Decalogue 
and Shema, and some of the oldest prayers. The very structure of the 
typical synagogue building, as Professor May has recently shown, 41 was 
eloquent of the Temple. It was oriented towards the Temple; like the 
Temple it had its porch, courts and laver basins; before the Ark contain¬ 
ing the scrolls of the Law there was a veil just as there was before the 
Holy of Holies in Jerusalem. And so on. Like the Temple, the synagogue 
had to be on the highest site in a town. 

We are fortunate in having a clear example of the way in which the 
synagogue and the Temple, the service of prayer and the sacrificial cult, 
were integrated within Judaism in a report from one of the survivors of 
the Destruction, Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah, who had been a levitical 
singer in the Temple: ‘'(During the Feast of the Tabernacles) when we 
rejoiced at the Joy of Water Drawing our eyes saw no sleep. How was 
this? The first hour, the morning sacrifice, and thence to the prayer. 
Thence to the musaf (additional) sacrifice, thence to the musaf prayer. 
Thence to the House of Study, thence to the meal, thence to the after¬ 
noon prayer, thence to the evening sacrifice, thence to the Joy of the 
Water Drawing.” 42 

Now the author of this report was a priest who was also a rabbi. 
There were several such, and we art not made aware of any essential 
opposition between priest and rabbi. What we do find in the sources is 
an occasional sharp rabbinic criticism of some priests: 43 but we have to 
notice that it is a personal criticism which does not extend to the cult, 
and against what is sometimes said of them we may fairly set such evi¬ 
dence as the following, given us by Josephus: when the Romans under 

38. W. Bacher, HDB vol. IV, art. Synagogue. For the results of recent archaeological 
work see May, Synagogues in Palestine in B. A. Reader. 

39. Tos. Sukkah 4.5. cf. M. Yoma 7.1; Sotah 7.7-8. 

40. Targum on Ezek 11.16; Megillab 29b. 

41. op. cit ., pp. 23 8 ff.Abrahams, Studies I, p. 2. “The real model for Palestine and 
the Diaspora was the Temple.” 

42. Sukkah 53 a, Tos. Sukkah 4.5. 

43. Klausner, for instance (op. cit. p. 337) cites a short street ballad complaining of 
the staves and clubs of the Boethusean High Priests. 
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Pompey entered the Temple in 63 B.C. the priests engaged in offering 
sacrifice did not take to flight but thought it better rather to suffer what¬ 
ever came upon them at their very altars than to omit anything that their 
laws required of them. When Claudius was Emperor and Ishmael high 
priest, despite the severe famine when 70 cori of flour were brought into 
the Temple, “not one of the priests was so hardy as to eat one crumb of it 
even while so great a distress was upon the Land.” 44 Or if we turn to a 
rabbi of the second century: Rabbi Simeon said, There are three crowns, 
the crown of the Torah, the crown of the priesthood, and the crown of 
the kingdom. 45 The formula he uses is older: Josephus tells us that John 
Hychanus had three of the most desirable things in the world the gov¬ 
ernment of his nation, the (high-) priesthood, and the gift of prophecy 
(i.e., Torah) . 46 

Given the rabbinic presuppositions, it is in fact difficult to see how 
they could have questioned either the position of the Temple or the effi¬ 
cacy of sacrificial atonement: it was, for them, all part of the revealed 
and unitary will of God. They approached the matter in this way: It was 
He Who had delivered the People from bondage, entered into a Covenant 
with them, and given them His Law; it was not for Israel to assess the 
relative importance of the several parts of that Law. The point that I 
want to make here comes out clearly in a well-known story told of 
Johanan ben Zakkai. A gentile had questioned him about the purifying 
effects of the ashes of the Red Heifer, and had been fobbed off with an 
evasive answer. The rabbi’s disciples privately asked him about his answer, 
and he said, “By your life! The corpse does not defile, nor do the waters 
(mixed with the ashes of the Heifer) purify. It is a decree of the King 
of the Kings of Kings. The Holy One, Blessed be He, said I have ordained 
an ordinance and I have decreed a decree; no mortal is entitled to trans¬ 
gress it (though knowing no rational ground for it)’ 47 Other stories 
make the same point. As the King of Israel, God has ordered the nation 
to observe certain commandments. Some of these, such as the prohibi¬ 
tions of murder, incest, or idolatry, may be rational enough —as the 
rabbis say, “If they were not written in the Torah, they would have had 
to be written there” 48 —but the point is that it is impious to question 
them or even to ascribe specific reasons for them. In the Mishnah Bera- 
koth 5.3 in connection with the injunction of Deuteronomy 22.6 about 
disturbing a bird on its nest, a man is forbidden to go behind the injunc¬ 
tion to its reason and say: To a bird’s nest do Thy mercies extend. Why 

44. Aniquities 14.4.3 (cf. War 1.7.4); 3.15.3. 

45. Aboth 4.17. ARN 41.1. cf. Test. Levi 7.11-12. 

47. Jelita'd'eRab Kahana 40b (ed. S. Buber, 1868). See Buchler, Studies, pp 36 ff. 
for this way of thinking, and Moore, Judaism , II, p. 7 and p. 77. Jnus all sin is 
formally "transgression.” This did not prevent the rabbis from distinguishing be¬ 
tween categories of transgression (e.g., ceremonial and moral), but they did not 
erect antitheses. 

48. Sifra Leviticus 86a. Buchler, p. 61. 
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does it say this? The Talmud puts the point briefly: he thus makes the 
ordinances of God to be acts of mercy, whereas they are injunctions. Or, 
in connection with sacrifice there is Yoma 67b, If you should say that 
the sending away of the scapegoat is a ma’aseh tohu y a silly, profitless 
thing, the word gezerah is used deliberately in Leviticus 16.22 to teach us, 
I the Lord have decreed the laws and you are not entitled to disparage, 
criticize them. 49 

Now if this might seem to us to imply an external and tyrannical 
view of God and His bestowal of the Law, nothing could be further from 
the truth. The Author of the Law is He Who is repeatedly spoken of as 
the loving Father of His children: “When you repent and return to me,” 
one rabbi represents God as saying, “is it not to your Father in Heaven 
that you come?” 30 The Law itself is regarded as a gift of love: here is 
Akiba voicing the general attitude: 51 Beloved are the Israelites, for to 
them was given the precious instrument; even greater was the love in 
that it was made known to them that to them was given the precious 
instrument by which the world was created (the Torah), as it is written, 
Proverbs 4.2, “For I have given you good teaching, do not forsake my 
law.” The observance of the Law evokes in the faithful Israelite the 
stmhah shel miswah — the joy known in fulfilling God’s will. John 14.15 
succintly expresses the rabbinic viewpoint: “If you love me, you will keep 
my commandments.” 52 

SACRIFICIAL ATONEMENT 

On the human side, the one absolutely necessary and unvarying re¬ 
quirement for sacrificial atonement was repentance, involving as a matter 
of course confession and restitution. The rabbinic term is teshubah , and 
it implies a complete turning from the evil way to the right way. To 
profess repentance and not to leave off sinning is graphically compared to 
a man who takes a ritual bath to be cleansed of a levitical impurity, but 
still has in his hand the dead reptile which defiled him. “Let him throw 
away the impure thing, and then take the bath and he shall be purified.” 53 
Moore notes that “the important thing is that while the Temple was still 
standing the principle had been established that the efficacy of every 
species of expiation was morally conditioned — without repentance no 
rites availed”; and again, “repentance is thus the conditio sine qua non of 
the remission of sins.” 54 The point comes out in Berakoth 23a: “Do not 
be like fools who sin and then bring an offering without repenting;” and 

49. The point is that in Lev. 16.22 the scapegoat is to bear the iniquities of the people 
to an eres gezerah, a land of separation, a solitary place. But gezerah also has the 
meaning "decree” in the Old Testament, and often in the rabbis. So that meaning 
is involved in the occurrence of the word here. 

50. Pesiqta de Kab Kahana, 165 a. 

51. Aboth 3.14. cf. "Yoma 8.9, Sotah 9.15. 

52. On the "Joy of the Law” see Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
cap. XI. Montefiore and Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology , cap. X. 

53. Schechter, p. 335. 

54. Judaism I, p. 505 and p. 498. 
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it is also said that “the sin and the guilt offering, death and the Day of 
Atonement — all of them atone only with repentance ” 

From time to time in the sources we catch a glimpse of sacrificial 
atonement in action, and see how it is instinct with spiritual realities. 
Biichler 55 cites the case of a man who has misappropriated the goods of his 
neighbor; a priest on duty in theTemple would direct the penitent sinner 
to the place where he had to lay his hands upon his guilt offering, in this 
case a ram. “The laying on of hands is done as follows: the animal is stood 
up on the north side (of the altar) with its face westward, and with both 
his hands between its two horns; the owner stands on the east side with 
his face westward, and confesses over a sin offering the sin for which it 
is brought, over a guilt offering the sin for which it is brought, and over 
the sin-offering the sin for which it is brought.” Here then you see the 
elements of penitence and confession as part of the process. Another ele¬ 
ment appears, that of restitution . “If a man brought his guilt-offering, 
but not the goods robbed (and the priest has slaughtered the ram and 
received its blood in a vessel) he stirs not the blood of the sacrifice until 
the sinner has brought the goods robbed; the priest lets the sacrifice lie 
till its appearance indicates decay, when it is removed to the place of 
burning.” 56 Leviticus 5.23 requires the return of the goods in kind, but 
it appears that early in the Christian era this was modified to allow the 
provision of a monetary equivalent. And although the older halakha re¬ 
quired the penitent actually to go to the injured person this was in turn 
modified to allow the equivalent to be deposited in a court of law; all 
this was to facilitate repentance— mippene taqqanath hashabhim . 

Now the existence of this kind of evidence shows that there was a 
considerable spiritual significance attached to the cult and that the genu¬ 
ine offerer came devoid of legalism and formalism even if untroubled by 
the finer points of theological problems of sin and atonement. 57 

It is what we would expect, and it is in the authentic tradition of the 
Old Testament. When Dr. W. D. Davies writes, “First century Judaism 
reveals clearly that in its thought on sin and atonement it was not sacri¬ 
fice that was central but certain moral and spiritual realities,” 58 we can 
wonder whether a Judaism true to itself had ever thought any differ¬ 
ently, and reflect that if ever there was a time in Israelite faith when it 
was thought that the bare act of sacrifice availed regardless of the spirit 
of the worshipper, we do not now have access to it. In the rabbinic sources 
we meet a continual insistence upon the need of informing any religious 
act with kawwanah , “the element of intention that gives meaning to any 
action, and makes a reality of a religious form,” as Moore defines it. 59 

55. Studies, p. 416 ff. 

56: Biichler, p. 408 ff. 

57. There are some impressive stories to this effect discussed in Biichler, 

Types of Jewish-Palestinian Piety , 1922, pp. 69 ff. Studies, p. 419 ff. 

58. Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, p. 256. 

59. Judaism II, p. 223. cf. Montefiore and Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology, cap. X. 
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It is a fundamental principle of Pharisaic Judaism, and it is explicitly 
formulated by Rabbi Meir in Berakoth 15a: Upon the intention of the 
heart depends the validity of the words. It comes out very well in M. 
Ta'anith 2.1 concerning a public fast where we are told that the chief 
men put ashes on their heads, and then the eldest of them said, Brethren, 
it is not said of the men of Ninevah "And God saw their sackcloth and 
fasting” but "And God saw their works, that they turned from their 
evil ways.” And in the prophet he says, "Rend your hearts, and not your 
garments.” 

In this way, rabbinic Judaism — whatever may have been the case 
with some later students of it — saw nothing incompatible between a 
profoundly spiritual religion and a ready acceptance of the cult. In his 
valuable work The Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments Dr. 
Frank Gavin rightly protested that this antithesis "frequently rests upon a 
Manichean premise, as if 'material’ things were low and degrading, in their 
essence unworthy of any close intimacy or immediate fellowship with the 
things of God and the soul.” He further noted that "the Jew in his re¬ 
lentless if unconscious non-dualism would fail to recognize the antithesis 
always present to the mind of such present-day scholars, between 'legal’ 
and 'religious, 5 'spiritual’ and 'material,’ 'cult 5 and 'piety.’ ” For, "as 
partners not enemies, the Jew thought of flesh and spirit: as two parts 
of a whole he thought of 'ceremonial’ or 'ritual’ or 'legal’ and ’spiritual. 5 
The antonym of spiritual is neither 'material’ nor 'legal 5 but tm- or non- 
spiritual.” 60 

OPPOSITION TO THE TEMPLE 

Was there in Judaism a strain which was critical of the Jerusalem 
Temple and its worship and, indeed, of sacrifice as such? 61 Certain utter¬ 
ances of the prophets used to be brought into view here, but about the 
prophets it has to be said that few professional students of the Old Testa¬ 
ment would now regard them — not even those whom Professor Marcel 
Simon has recently called "the more spiritual of the prophets” 62 — as 
standing in unqualified opposition to Temple or sacrifice. It is the wrong 
cult, or sacrifice that is unaccompanied by true piety, that the prophets 
condemn. And Isaiah 66.1 (of which such heavy going is made): Heaven 
is my throne, and the earth my footstool,” I take to be, in the best Old 
Testament style, simply an emphatic affirmation of the transcendence of 
God and a denial that He is in any way limited to the Temple. Stephen’s 
speech in Acts 7 has been much discussed of late, 63 and has found almost 

60. op. cit. pp. 12-14. See also Hicks, Fullness of Sacrifice, pp. 57-61. Pedersen, in 
Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, ed. H. H. Rowley, 1950. 

61. See, most recently, H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums , 
1949. 

62. Journal of Ecclesiastical History , vol. 2 (1951), p. 132. 

63. Most recently, J. C. O’Neill, The Theology of Acts , 1961, pp. 71 fF.; Cullman, 
Expository Times , Oct., Nov., 1959; Simon, op. cit.; Klijn, New Testament 
Studiesy Oct . 1957. 
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as many interpreters as it has commentators, but it is surely not a polemic 
against the Temple. In fact, the accusation that he was against the Holy 
Place is very carefully ascribed by the author to false witnesses. The 
datum of the speech is that the Jews have rejected Jesus. For Saint Stephen 
this is not an isolated case, but the culminating episode in a long history 
of disobedience, and he reviews Israelite history with this in mind, search¬ 
ing out and "leaning” (to use the regular rabbinic phrase for this habit) 
upon any text which at face value supports his conclusion. Very naturally 
he refers back to the building of the Temple and then to Isaiah 66.1 — 
and to much else. 

It is, of course, the Essenes who are of most interest to us in this 
context. Philo flatly tells us that they did not sacrifice animals. 64 The 
evidence in Josephus 65 is rather more complicated: it has frequently been 
taken as asserting the same as Philo, but it is now pointed out by Matthew 
Black and others 66 that the best-supported text omits the negative so that 
there would be then no question of the group rejecting the Temple and 
sacrifice in principle; and, in fact, the text is frequently taken now as 
saying that the Essenes sacrificed by themselves. In any case, what Philo 
and Josephus say of the Essenes must now be understood in the light of 
the Essene documents themselves, if we may accept the hypothesis which 
identifies the Community of the Dead Sea Scrolls with at any rate some 
branch of the Essenes. The Scrolls reveal that the Qumran community 
had withdrawn from the Jerusalem Temple and its rites, but again, it 
now seems clear that this was not because of any critical attitude towards 
Temple and sacrifice as such, but for two quite specific reasons. In the 
first place, the Sectaries regarded the Jerusalem priesthood as illegitimate: 
they themselves called their priestly members sons of Zadok— the priest 
of the time of David and Solomon — and apparently did not regard the 
Priesthood in Jerusalem as in the true line of succession. In the second 
place, they followed a different calendar. Their life was based upon a 
solar calendar of 360 days and not the lunar calendar in favor in Jeru¬ 
salem: this meant, of course, that in their eyes the Jerusalem sacrifices on 
all the Festivals — and supremely those on the Day of Atonement — were 
offered on the wrong days, and were therefore invalid. 67 We meet in fact 
in the Scrolls a high degree of reverence for the priesthood — of the right 
line — and the War Scroll reveals that in the eschatological war which 
was to come about, when the Sect was engaged in conflict with its many 
and varied enemies it looked for the resumption of the full ritual of sacri¬ 
fice according to all the rules of the Mosaic Law. One passage in the 

64. Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 75. 

65. Antiquities 18.1.5 

66. The Scrolls and Christian Origins, 1961, pp. 39 ff. See also Rowley, The Qumran 
Sect and Christian Origins in Bulletin of the John Kylands Library 44.1, p. 131, 
7; Strugnell, Journal of Biblical Literature 77.2, pp. 113-115. 

67. A. Jaubert, Vefus Testamentum, 1953, pp. 250 ff.; La Date de la Cene, 1957; 

S. Talmon, Scripta Hierosolymitana TV, 1958, pp. 162 ff.; G. Vermes, 

Discovery in the Judean Desert, 1956. 
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Manual of Discipline (93-5) has been taken as a rejection of sacrifice and 
translated as follows: "(The Sect is) an institution of holy spirit of eternal 
truth to atone for the guilt of transgression and sinful infidelity, and for 
divine favor to the land more than flesh of burnt-offerings and than fats 
of sacrifice.” It now seems certain that the text has been misunderstood 
at the crucial point. Jean Carmignac, together with Pere Milik 68 have 
made it probable that the min of M ibbesar is a min of origin, not of com¬ 
parison, and that therefore we should read "by means of, because of, the 
flesh of burnt offerings . . . ,” thus implying an approval of a sacrificial 
cultus. This is how the text is now understood by its most recent inter¬ 
preters such as Matthew Black. 69 Did they in fact sacrifice at Qumran? 
We simply do not know. The statement of Josephus can be taken as im¬ 
plying this, and Fr. de Vaux has discovered some careful burials of animal 
bones. 70 He, however, regards these as the remains of the sacred meals of 
the community rather than as evidence of sacrifice: Dr. F. M. Cross, 71 on 
the other hand, thinks that it is probable that sacrifice was carried on. 
Here, our best guides differ, but we can notice that nothing resembling 
an altar has as yet been discovered at Qumran. If sacrifice was not offered 
there, it may well have been, as Professor Cullman has suggested, that 
the Community, while still looking for the time when lawful sacrifice 
could be resumed, yet came to regard its own rites as equivalents for 
sacrifies, or, as I would say, its own rites as preserving and carrying on 
the inner meaning of sacrifice. It is a line of thought we shall have to 
look at in the second lecture, and which is much insisted on by rabbinic 
Judaism after the Destruction. With this we might then take the passages 
in the Scrolls in which the Community thinks of itself as a spiritual 
Temple. It is a theme prominent in the New Testameut, but I do not 
know that it was taken up in later Judaism. 

THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC 

The incident in Genesis 22 is well known, and there is no need to 
repeat it now. Jewish piety and exegesis, however, as it meditated on the 
story, came to emphasize its voluntary character, to regard it as a true 
sacrifice, and to ascribe to it an atoning force. In the course of this de¬ 
velopment things are said about the sacrifice and its significance which 
have a familiar ring for readers of the New Testament: so striking are 
these that when Abraham Geiger 72 discussed the matter in 1871 he came 
to the conclusion that the presence of the Aqedah motif in third century 
Judaism represented a borrowing on the part of the Babylonian rabbis from 
Syriac churches of that region. Against this Israel Levi 73 in 1912 had little 

68. Revue Biblique 63, 1956. 

69. op. cit. y pp . 39 fF. 

70. Revue Biblique 63, 1956, pp. 549-50; Van der Ploeg in Journal of Semitic 
Studies 2, 1957, pp. 163 ff. 

71. The Ancient Library of Qumran , 1961, p. 102. See also Strugnell in JBL 77, 

1958, p. 113. 

72. Jiidische Zeitschrift 10, 1871. 

73. Revue dcs Etudes Juives 64, 1912: Le Sacrifice d’Isaac et le mort de Jesus. 
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difficulty in showing that the motif was well established in Judaism long 
before this, and decided that St. Paul had taken it over, applied it to Jesus, 
and made it the center of his concept of the redemptive significance of 
the Lord’s death. So too Schoeps 74 in his recent book Paul describes the 
Aqedah as "the very model for the elaboration of Pauline soteriology.” 
More recently still, Geza Vermes has give us a full study of the subject 
in the last chapter of his Scripture and Tradition in Judaism and has 
brought to bear on it new Targumic material, and some which is non- 
rabbinic: it is with his treatment that I am primarily now concerned. 75 

In our earliest Targumic material from Palestine represented by the 
Fragmentary Targum and the Codex Neofiti, 76 the offering of Isaac is 
treated as a voluntary act and Abraham prays that it may be efficacious 
on behalf of later generations. The tradition is also there in the first- 
century sources, Josephus, IV Maccabees, and Pseudo-Philo. In Josephus, 77 
Isaac "went immediately to the altar to be sacrificed.” In 4 Maccabees 78 
the blood of the martyrs is regarded as a "ransom” with atoning force, 
and Isaac is presented as the proto-martyr. In Pseudo-Philo, 79 Isaac does 
not resist Abraham, but "consented to him, rejoicing. He that was offered 
was ready and he who offered was glad.” 80 The Covenant was in fact 
founded upon the Aqedah: "for the blood of him, I chose this People,” 81 
and the merit of his offering is available to the Gentiles. 82 

The tradition, Dr. Vermes thinks, arose out of the association of 
Genesis 22 with Isaiah 53 in the context of the problem of the theology 
of martyrdom. There are enough similarities between the two narratives 
for this to have happened; both sacrifices are ordained by God, are freely 
offered, and both are connected with lamb sacrifice. Here then, "the 
link between these two texts was established by Jews independently from, 
and almost certainly prior to the New Testament.” 83 

Now the fact is, of course, that Isaac was not put to death on Mount 

74. op. cit.y p. 141. 

75. This summary must serve only to refer readers to Dr. Vermes’ masterly work. 
Much that is enlightening has had to be omitted, e.g., his discussions of the rele¬ 
vance of the Aqedah to John 1.29 "Behold the Lamb of God,” and the Eucharistic 
theology and practice in the New Testament. 

76 . On this see A. Diez Macho, The Recently Discovered Palestinian Targum: its an¬ 
tiquity and relationship with the other Targums, in Supplement to Vetus Testa* 
mentum 7, 1960. 

77. Antiquities 1.13.4. 

78. 4 Maccabees 6.28-9, 17.22; 13.12, 16.20. 

79. A recent edition of the Latin text in Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum , 
ed. G. Kisch, 1949. An English translation was published by M. R. James in 1917, 
The Biblical Antiquities of Philo. 

80. op. cit.y 40.2. 

81. Ibid.y 18.5 (and not 18.6 as in Vermes, pp. 199, 202, 205). Pro sanguine eius 
elegi istos. 

82. As Vermes notes (p. 199), the story of the sacrifice is not told when relating the 
life of Abraham, but referred to elsewhere in the book. Perhaps we cannot rule out 
some form of censorship. The story is missing in the true Philo’s Quaestiones et 
Solutiones in Genesin. On this, see E. R. Goodenough in JBL 73.3, p. 170. 

83. Vermes, p. 204. 
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Moriah, nor was his blood shed. But in the rabbis, his willingness was 
taken for the deed, "Though he did not die, Scripture credits Isaac with 
having died, and his ashes having lain upon the altar.” 84 Furthermore, 
since it is a fixed principle that "there is no atonement without blood” 
it is said that Isaac "gave one fourth of his blood on the altar.” 85 We 
notice how the Aqedah is linked with signal events in the history of 
Israel, as when the firstborn sons were saved in Egypt. "And when I see 
the blood I will pass over you. (This means) I see the blood of the bind¬ 
ing of Isaac.” 86 In fact, it looks beyond history: "Through the merits 
of Isaac who offered himself upon the altar, the Holy one, Blessed be He, 
shall raise the dead.” 87 The sacrifice is called an olah temimah , a perfect 
burnt-offering, and in Canticles Rabba 1.14 Isaac expiates the sins of 
Israel: he is ha-kopher , the atonement. 

Dr. Vermes sums it up in this way: 88 "The Binding of Isaac was 
thought to have played a unique role in the whole economy of the salva¬ 
tion of Israel, to have a permanent redemptive effect on behalf of its 
people. The merits of his sacrifice were experienced by the Chosen People 
in the past, invoked in the present, and hoped for at the end of time.” 
We can notice also that while, in accordance with long-established prac¬ 
tice, the associations of the Aqedah are now with the Liturgy for Rosh 
haShanah, its original associations were with the Passover Festival: "The 
saving virtue of the Passover Lamb proceeded from the merits of that 
first lamb, the son of Abraham; who offered himself upon the altar.” 89 

He then relates the motif to the sacrifices in the Temple. Mount 
Moriah is identified with Jerusalem and the Temple site as early as 2 
Chronicles 3.1, and one of our oldest Palestinian midrashim, Leviticus 
Rabba on Leviticus 1.5 and 11 specifically links the daily sacrifice of 
lambs to the Aqedah . Elsewhere the purpose of lamb sacrifice is said to 
be, in the Fragmentary Targum, "to recall the merit of the lamb of 
Abraham who bound himself upon the altar.” 90 Dr. Vermes writes: "Ac¬ 
cording to ancient Jewish theology, the atoning efficacy of the Tamid 
offering, of all the sacrifices in which a lamb was immolated, and perhaps, 
basically of all expiatory sacrifice irrespective of the nature of the victim, 
depended on the virtue of the Aqedah, the self-offering of that lamb 
whom God had recognized as the perfect victim of the perfect burnt 
offering.” 91 

What then of the relevance of all this to the New Testament? For 

84. Midrash Ha Gadol on Genesis 22. 19. Vermes, p. 205. 

85. Me kilt a of Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai on Exodus 6.2. Vermes, p. 20 6. 

86. Mekilta (of Rabbi Ishmael) on Exodus 12.13. Vermes, p. 206. 

87. Vermes, p. 207. 

88. op. cit ., p. 208. 

89. Vermes, p. 215. Jubilees 17-18 connects the Aqedah with 14 Nisan. 

90. Vermes, p. 211. 

91. Ibid. We may add that Mishnah Tamid 4.1 says "The Iamb (of the daily offering) 
was not wholly bound, but only tied”—perhaps to suggest the voluntary submission 
of the victim. See Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 1950, p. 158. 
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Levi and Schoeps it is Paul who has taken up the motif and used it to set 
out the redemptive significance of the Lord’s death; 92 in Romans 8.31 he 
is, as Origen noted, using the Septuagint of Genesis 22.16. But Dr. 
Vermes thinks he can trace it both in non-Pauline theology, and also to a 
source behind Paul. (1) Acts 3.25 ff. is the application to His Servant 
Jesus, of God’s promise and blessing in Genesis 22.18. Or, there are the 
words of the Heavenly Voice at the Baptism of Jesus: You are my be¬ 
loved Son. In you I am well pleased. Usually the phrase is seen as a mix¬ 
ture of Psalm 2.7 and Isaiah 42.1. Is the reference not perhaps to Isaiah 
42 and Genesis 22, "Take your son, your only son Isaac, whom you 
love?” 93 

(2) In Judaism, the Aqedah theme was bound up with that of the 
Suffering Servant. If then we may believe that Jesus identified Himself 
with the Servant "it would follow that the introduction of the Aqedah 
motif into Christianity was due, not to St. Paul, but to Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 94 

What are we to say to this? It is a brilliant and compelling study of 
its theme, but I must reluctantly confess that I am not yet entirely con¬ 
vinced. It was clearly an early Palestinian tradition, and the Jewish writers 
of the first century were echoing accepted exegesis, not creating it. It 
was also clearly an important tradition, perhaps constituting a significant 
part of Passover, and the later rabbinic utterances are not to be dismissed 
as merely obiter dicta . To the evidence gathered by Dr. Vermes we can 
add that of the synagogue of Dura-Europos. 95 Above the Ark was a niche 
with three panels: in the center there is depicted the Temple, on the left 
as the worshipper faced it, the seven-branched candlestick, and on the 
right, the sacrifice of Isaac. The scene is also depicted in the later Beth 
Alpha synagogue; 96 to have had such prominence in synagogue art it can¬ 
not have been a theological jeu d’esprit. But I do not yet see it as the all- 
embracing theological tradition that Dr. Vermes suggests, for some diffi¬ 
culties of a general nature remain. 97 The rabbinic writings are voluminous 

92. Levi, op. cit., p. 179. "Jesus never presents his approaching death as a voluntary 
expiation of the sins of men. It was the Apostle Paul who introduced this idea 
into Christianity, of which it became the centre.** Schoeps, see note 74 above. 

93. Vermes, p. 223. He notes that Mark 1.11 is so understood by Richardson, Intro¬ 
duction to the Theology of the New Testament, p. 180. Nor, may we add, was the 
point missed by Bishop Hicks, Fullness of Sacrifice, pp. 195-6. 

94. Vermes, p. 223. 

95. The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Part I, The Synagogue, ed. Kraeling, 1956, 
pp. 54 ff., and Plates 16 and 51. 

96. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece , 1934. 

97. Cf. the conclusion of Levi, Art. Cit., p. 183: "If the belief in the merit of the 
Akedah certainly served to strengthen Jewish hope in the divine mercy, yet it was 
never raised to the rank of an article of faith, and it has not otherwise left its im¬ 
pression on either theology or life.’* As he points out, it is a particular application 
of the general concept of the merits of the Patriarchs, and not separated from it. 
On this, and on the existence of a tradition opposed to the concept of merits, see 
Marmorstein, The Doctrine of Merits tn the Old Rabbinic Literature, 1920. See also 
Fischer, Martyr and Prophet in JQR N.S., 37, 3 and 4. 
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and there are many discussions of sacrifice. If the Aqedah motif had the 
significance which is suggested for it, why do we not hear more of it? 98 
Something similar may be suggested for the Pauline writings. The critics 
of the Apostle have seldom felt impelled to accuse him of an indifference 
to typology and if St. Paul explains the death of Jesus along the lines of 
the Aqedah theology, why did he not refer to it more explicity than he 
is said to have done, and at greater length? This difficulty is not, I think, 
met by Dr. Vermes* suggestion that the relative silence of St. Paul is due 
to the fact that the Aqedah was “a well established doctrinal tradition,” 
and that there was no need for him to develop a proper typology even 
though the later gentile churches would need one. If the concept was so 
all-embracing, the difficulty would have been to keep its typology out of 
the letters." Or we can note that if ever a theme and an author seemed 
made for each other, it is the Aqedah and the Auctor ad Hebraeos . Yet 
although much is said in the Epistle about sacrifice and atonement the 
only references to Isaac are in 11.17-20, and there Isaac is a type of the 
resurrection of the dead. We can also add this: the prevailing Christo- 
logical imagery of the New Testament is that of the sacred kingship of 
the Ancient Near East. As Aage Bentzen put it, there was a "renaissance 
of mythology” 100 ; the divine-human king, the Anointed Son of God and 
His Suffering Servant, the Primordial Man Who embodies His People and 
is their Savior, undergoing humiliation and contending with the powers 
of darkness, but emerging victorious: to Him all authority is given. It is 
the presence of this imagery in the New Testament which seems to me 
decisive for the interpretation of the Heavenly Voice of Mark 1.11 rather 
than an Isaac-imagery, profound though the thought would be if it is 
related to Genesis 22 and the Lord then identified with him who was the 
type of the beloved son, and of the willing sacrifice. 101 

98. By the time of Jesus the daily sacrifices had been given an atoning force, even 
though Numbers 28 is innocent of this. In Pesiqta de Rab Kahana 6 lb there is a 
discussion between Beth Hillel and Beth Shammai: both Schools assume that the 
Tamid atones, and both “lean” on scriptural texts in support of their opinions. But 
there is no reference to Isaac. On this text see Schechter, Some Aspects, p. 299; 
Biichler, Studies, p. 319 ff. 

99. On the use made of Romans 8.31 in this connection, see now Barrett, From First 
Adam to Last , 1962, pp. 26 flf. Dr. Barrett is there only concerned with the treat¬ 
ment of Schoeps since that of Vermes had not been published when he wrote. 

100. King and Messiah, 1955, p. 79. See also p. 47. 

101. Some MSS of Luke 3.22 actually read the text of Ps. 2.7 at this point: it is also 
found as early as Justin Martyr, Dialogue 88; 103; cf. also Hebrews 1.5. In Acts 
13.33, Ps. 2.7 is quoted in connection with the Resurrection. See now Rengstorf, 
Old and New Testament Traces of a Formula of the Judaean Royal Ritual, in 
Novum Testamentum, Nov. 1962. 
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II 


In A.D. 70, towards the end of a long and bitter war, the Temple 
was destroyed by the Romans and the sacrificial service came to an end. 
This, at least, has been the generally accepted conclusion of scholars over 
the years, but there are some puzzling hints in the Talmud and elsewhere 
which seem to suggest that sacrificial worship was in fact carried 6n 
after 70. This is the question which Dr. Kenneth Clark of Duke Univer¬ 
sity has recently reopened in the July 1960 issue of New Testament 
Studies. He surveys, first, the history of the debate. In the eighteenth 
century Prudentius Maranus concluded that private sacrifice—private 
in the sense of away from the Temple site — was offered until the time 
of Julian the Apostate in the fourth century. Two or three other Tal¬ 
mudic scholars in the century after Maranus studied the evidence and 
came to the conclusion that at least the Paschal Lamb continued to be 
sacrificed on a renewed altar on the original site until the Bar Kokhba 
years and the Final Revolt and destruction of Jerusalem by Hadrian in 
135. One Talmudist, Schwegler, even felt forced to the conclusion that 
the full levitical cultus was restored after 70. In 1848 the traditional 
position that all sacrifice ceased in 70 was reasserted by Friedmann, a 
pupil of the great German historian Graetz, and over the next year he 
carried on a debate with Friedenthal of Breslau in the pages of Literature 
blatt des Orients. FriedenthaPs conclusion was that the Paschal Lamb 
continued to be sacrified on an altar on the Temple site. In 1867 Deren- 
bourg, in his famous Essai sur VHistoire et La Geographie de la Palestine y 
discussed the question and reverted to the traditional verdict. 

Dr. Clark presents next the probabilities of the case. The previous 
history of the Jews shows that as long as they could maintain Temple 
worship they continued to do so. After the Babylonian Exile, after the 
desecration of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes and three years of 
desperate war, after the desecration by Pompey in 63 B.C., in each case 
worship was renewed. Traditionally, nothing short of actual physical 
prevention had proved capable of interfering with the sacrificial cult, and 
this. Dr. Clark suggests, was not imposed after 70, when the official 
Roman attitude was surprisingly lenient: no measures of reprisal were 
taken; only a small garrison of soldiers remained stationed in the Prov¬ 
ince; as Mommsen noted, "no hindrances were put in the way of the Jews 
exercising their religious customs either in Palestine or elsewhere.” 

Furthermore — again moving in the realm of the probabilities of the 
case — we can consider the period of the Babylonian Exile as a kind of 
rehearsal for that after 70. In both cases the city was taken, in both the 
Temple destroyed and looted — and yet we know that during the Exile 
some sacrifices continued to be offered: to take only one instance, Jere¬ 
miah 41.5 tells us that soon after the Babylonians had departed eighty 
worshippers came from the north "bringing cereal offerings and incense 
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to present at the Temple of the Lord.” Martin Noth’s conclusion in the 
light of this and other evidence is that during the Exile “Religious cere¬ 
monies continued to be maintained.” 

Dr. Clark then moves on to the more direct evidence. There is the 
curious fact, never adequately explained, and usually passed over by com¬ 
mentators, that Josephus, writing in the nineties of the first Christian 
century and with the Destruction a quarter of a century behind him, 
continually uses the present tense when speaking of the sacrificial cult, 
as though nothing had ever happened to interfere with it. “For the people 
of Rome,” he says, “we offer perpetual sacrifices (not “we once used to 
offer” but “we offer”), we perform these sacrifices daily at the expense 
of the whole Jewish community.” Again, “We have but one Temple for 
the one God.” 

Other literature of the period leaves the same impression. The Gos¬ 
pels, Dr. Clark notes, (“composed after 70,”) contain no reference 
“to an invalid or inactive altar.” Ephesians, 1 Peter, and Revelation (“all 
in the final decade of the first century”) show “the same respectful use 
of sacrificial imagery”; The Epistle to the Hebrews (“during Domitian’s 
reign”) contains some notorious cruces interpretum: “now if he (Jesus) 
were on earth, he would not be a priest at all, since there are priests who 
offer gifts according to the Law”; “Every priest stands daily at his service, 
offering repeatedly the same sacrifices.” Similar things are said in the 
Christian literature of the early second century. The Didache, Barnabas, 
Hermas, Ignatius, all use sacrificial imagery and “there is no word of the 
Temple’s actual end.” 

Now there are three principal rabbinic passages which bear on the 
subject. The first and most important is Pesahim 7.2: “Rabban Gamaliel 
once said to his slave Tabi, go and roast the Passover offering for us on 
the grill.” 102 Now if this Gamaliel is Gamaliel II of Jabneh who suc¬ 
ceeded Johanan ben Zakkai, then this is clear evidence that the rite of 
the Paschal Lamb was continued after 70 at any rate outside Jerusalem. 
But this is just what is not certain: Derenbourg 103 and others have con¬ 
cluded that the scholar referred to is Rabban Gamaliel I, the other’s 
grandfather, whom Saint Paul claimed as his teacher. If this be so, then 
of course the text relates to the period before 70 and ceases to be evidence 
at all for the period after the Destruction. But Tabi is several times men¬ 
tioned elsewhere in the Talmud as the slave of Gamaliel II 104 and this 
seems to link the story securely with him unless we are prepared to accept 
the somewhat desperate (I consider) suggestion of Derenbourg that Tabi 
had entered into the service of Gamaliel I as a youth and lived on to serve 

102. Cf. Pesabim 75 a. 

103. Essai, Additional note 14, pp. 480-83. 

104. E.g.y M. Berakoth 2.7 M. Sukkah 2.1; Berakoth 16b. 
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his grandson, Gamaliel IL 105 

The second passage is Mishnah Eduyoth 8.6. Here Rabbi Joshua says 
that he has heard a tradition that "one may sacrifice although there is no 
Temple.” In the same text Rabbi Eliezer states that he has heard that 
while the Temple was being built curtains were used for privacy. Now 
does this saying relate to conditions after 70, or does it, as Derenbourg 106 
thinks, relate to conditions at the time of Ezra so that sacrifice was car¬ 
ried on behind screens of some sort while the Temple was going up around 
them, or even and perhaps more probably does it relate to the period of 
Herod when he had pretty well to destroy the old Temple in order to 
build his new one? The question would very naturally come up then of 
how the sacrifices were to be maintained while the work was in progress. 

Again, then, the relevance of the text to conditions after 70 is un¬ 
certain. 

The third text occurs in a rabbinic commentary on Exodus—Mekilta 
on Exodus 18.27, where we are told that when once a Jewish ascetic 
offered a sacrifice, a mysterious voice from the Holy of Holies declared 
"He Who received the sacrifices of Israel in the desert also receives them 
now.” Geiger 107 and Derenbourg 108 both relate this to the period after 
70, but what does it prove? It is an isolated instance, says the latter, and 
proves no more than the fact that one man went to Jerusalem and took 
the risk of sacrificing amid the ruins, and that his conduct was thought 
to have been approved. It is impossible to build on it any further. 

A fourth text cited by Dr. Clark is not from the Talmud, but from 
what is now called "The New Samaritan Chronicle.” It is a Hebrew text 
based upon the fourteenth-century chronicler Aboul Fath and tells us 
how a Jewish pilgrim when Amran was High Priest in 120-130 A.D. 
brought in a box two pigeons for sacrifice. While he slept one night, 
some Samaritans substituted two rats for the pigeons, so that the Temple 
was defiled. The story then goes on to refer to Hadrian and his burning 
of the Temple in the second century. 

It is a strange story. It has contacts with history, as in its references 
to Amran and Hadrian; at least it shows that the chronicler saw nothing 
strange in describing activity in the Temple after 70 and before 135. 109 

The evidence referred to by Dr. Clark is cumulative, and it is hard 
to know what to make of it. The difficulty of the language of Josephus 
could perhaps be met by assuming that he thinks of the Law as eternally 

105. Against the ascription of the story to Gamaliel II, Derenbourg asks: “Mais peut-on 

s’imaginer qu’un fait aussi important accompli par le patriarche n’ait laisse dans 

nos sources aucune trace que cette relation accidentale?” 

106. **Une opinion theorique qui s’appuie sur Ez. 6.20.” 

107. TJrschrift und Ubersetzen der Bib el, 1857, p. 152. 

108. op.cit.,p. 482. 

10 9. The story is in line with what Josephus tells us of certain Samaritan habits: 

Antiquities 18.1.2; 20.6.1. Cf. Rosh ha Shanah 22b. 
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valid, and in fact as merely suspended and not abrogated, so that he can 
use the present tense when describing the sacrifices. There is a similar use 
of language in the Talmud, even when the speaker lived several decades 
after the end of sacrifice, whether we put that in 70 or 135 A.D. In the 
third century Rabbi Levi says: God loves the sacrifices of Israel. 110 They 
are the nation’s benefactors and defenders . . . nl Dr. H. J. Schoeps has 
noted that the sages after 70 developed what he calls "the concept of 
the 'as if’ . . .” He says "The Theocracy no longer existed, but its con¬ 
stitution remained in force as if it did. The Temple no longer existed, but 
Jews the world over bowed in prayer in its direction as if it did. The High 
Priest no longer made his expiatory sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, 
but the ritual formula was learned and recited on that day as if he did.” 112 
It is an important concept, and we shall have to look at it again. 
In the New Testament, the language of Hebrews is the most rele¬ 
vant, but that Hebrews was in fact written after 70, and not before it, 
has, I think, yet to be demonstrated, even though we may think it prob¬ 
able. In any case, if I may quote Professor Fuller of this college: 

It is purely scriptural argument based on the Levitical legislation, and we 
cannot infer it either that the Temple was still standing or that the group 
address was in danger of returning to Temple worship. 113 

The rabbinic evidence is suggestive, but I have tried to indicate the 
uncertainties attached to it. All in all, then, I am inclined to agree with 
Dr. Clark that it seems that the Paschal Lamb may have been offered on 
the site until 135. This would not exclude the possibility that private 
sacrifice continued to be offered outside Jerusalem for some time: we can 
recall Juster’s verdict that even before 70 the law restricting sacrifice to 
Jerusalem was more honored in the breach than in the observance. 114 
What I think is more difficult to maintain is that anything more substan¬ 
tial in the way of sacrificial worship continued in Jerusalem after 70. At 
the beginning of my last lecture, I quoted the cry of Rabbi Joshua shortly 
after 70 on beholding the ruins of the Temple: "Woe unto us that this 
place is destroyed where they atoned for the sins of Israel.” 115 We also 
hear that "When the second Temple was destroyed perushim multiplied 
in Israel who would neither eat flesh nor drink wine. Rabbi Joshua rea- 

110. Pesiqta de Rab Kaban 192b. 

111. Pesiqta Rabbati 201b (ed. Friedmann, 1880). 

112. The Church and the Jewish People, ed. G. Hedenquist, 1954, p. 64. 

113. Book of the Acts of God, 1960, p. 360. 

114. He notes (op. cit., I, p. 357, n. 1) that while the Paschal Lamb should not be 
offered outside Jerusalem (Dent. 16.6) yet “l’usage contraire s’etait etablie.” He 
refers to Jer. Pesahim 7.1, and Pesahim 53a-b, as evidence that Jews of the Diaspora 
used to eat the Paschal Lamb outside Palestine, even during the existence of the 
Temple. Cf. also the decree of the Sardians in Antiquities 14.10.24. Justin Martyr, 
Dialogue 40.2, 46.2, he takes as reproaching the Jews for their contemporary prac¬ 
tice: “Celle pratique a done existe et e’est a tort qu’on soutient le contraire.” On 
the Oniad Temple at Leontopolis, see A. Hirsch in Jews’ College Jubilee Volume, 
1906, pp. 39 ff. They had a Zadokite priesthood: did they also have a 360-day 
solar calendar as at Qumran? 
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soned with them: they said, How can we eat flesh which was used in the 
daily sacrifice of the altar which is now desolate? Or drink wine, with 
which the drink offering was made at the same altar? He replied, In that 
case we should logically no longer eat bread because the meal offering has 
ceased; in face, we should eat only fruit. But then even fruit is no longer 
permitted when the first fruits cannot be offered!” 116 These two narra¬ 
tives are, of course, evidence for the years immediately after 70 when it 
could be said that under the shock of events sacrifice had ceased to be 
resumed as soon as conditions allowed. So also is M. Nazir 5.4 in which 
Nahum the Mede who had been a teacher in Jerusalem before 70 released 
from their vows certain Nazirites in view of the Destruction. But from 
about 120 there is a story of how Akiba and other scholars visited Jeru¬ 
salem and were grieved to see a fox emerging from the ruins of the Holy 
of Holies. From the same generation another rabbi noted in his diary: 
"I, Ishmael ben Elisha inadvertently moved a candle (by which he was 
reading) on the Sabbath Day, and when the Temple is rebuilt I am re¬ 
sponsible for bringing a sin-offering.” 118 We have also the statement of 
Epiphanius in De Mensuris 14 that when Hadrian visited the City in 130, 
he found it and the Temple destroyed, only a few houses inhabited, and 
a small church. It is the presence of this kind of evidence which makes 
it difficult to go beyond the cautious conclusion of Dr. Clark. 

AFTER THE DESTRUCTION 

Now, how did the rabbis react to the events of 70? What difference 
did the substantial end of sacrificial worship make to Judaism? 119 A good 
deal is summed up in the story I have already quoted; Rabbi Joshua said, 
on beholding the ruins of the Temple, "Woe unto us that this is destroyed, 
the place where they atoned for the sins of Israel.” Rabbi Johanan replied, 
"Do not grieve, my son, we have a means of atonement that is like it, 
gemiluth hasadim , deeds of mercy or loving-kindness. 

In this one short paragraph, you have concentrated the genuine dis¬ 
tress which was felt at the Destruction, the theological problem of atone¬ 
ment which it raised, and an indication of how attempts would be made 
to meet that problem by stressing equivalents of sacrifice. It is clear that 
the Destruction of the Temple posed an urgent pastoral problem for the 
rabbis. I have already mentioned the Abele Sion — the mourners for Sion, 
those who refused to eat meat or drink wine because of the end of the 
sacrificial offerings. They were not alone in their distress: many appear to 
have questioned whether the Destruction did not mean that God had 
severed his connection with His People. It was a problem which was given 
particular urgency by polemics from the Christian side, taunting the Jew 

116. Baba Bathra 60b; Tos. Sotah 15.11. 

117. Makkoth 24b. Cf. Berakoth 3 a. 

118. Biichler, Studies , p. 434, n. 7. 

119. A recent study in H. J. Schoeps, Aus Friichristlicher Zeit, 1950, cap. 6. Die Tem- 
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with being a member of a nation which had been forsaken by God. Here 
is the Didascalia: "God has left the nation and has filled the Church, con¬ 
sidering her the mount of his habitation, and the throne of his glory, and 
the house of exaltation.” 120 Rab Shemaiah in Babylon around 300 tells 
us that a common saying of the gentiles was that "God hates Israel.” 121 
As polemic it was neither new nor peculiar to Christianity, for we meet 
it in Cicero’s "Just how beloved of the immortal gods is the Jewish nation, 
is shown by the fact that it has been defeated; its revenues have been 
farmed out, and it has been reduced to servitude. 122 But the event of 70 
seemed to give this kind of sentiment added justification, and the rabbis 
meet it by laying stress on God’s unalterable love for Israel. 

They show, for instance, God’s own distress at the Destruction of 
the Temple. Around 100 A.D. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus pictures God as 
roaring like a lion at each of the three watches of the night because of His 
ruined House. 123 The rabbis, in fact, in true Old Testament style, see the 
Destruction as an act of divine judgment on the sin of Israel. Also about 
100, Rabbi Jose says he had heard a divine Voice saying: "Woe unto my 
children; because of their iniquities I destroyed my City, burnt my 
Temple, and exiled them among the Gentiles.” 124 And from time to time 
in the later decades we meet the rabbis discussing what sins may have 
brought about this result — unchastity, neglect of worship, lack of char¬ 
ity, and so on. They seem to go out of their way to stress that God’s 
love is immutable: that he shared their distress and exile. Rabbi Joshua 
ben Hananiah taught, "God is with Israel everywhere, in their good for¬ 
tune as well as misfortune.” 125 This also seems to be why Rabbi Meir 
about 150 translates Deuteronomy 32.18 not as "You forgot the God Who 
gave you birth” but "God Who shares your suffering and distress.” 126 

So the rabbis comforted their people, and so, too, did they seek to 
keep alive the memory of the Temple. Biichler summarizes their regula¬ 
tions in this way: 

One may whitewash his house, and leave merely a spot not whitewashed 
in memory of Jerusalem; one may prepare everything for a dinner and leave 
one thing out in memory of Jerusalem; a woman may adorn herself, and 
leave off one ornament in memory of Jerusalem. The strict observance of 
the ninth of Ab, the day of the destruction of Jerusalem, the mourning for 
the Temple, the inclusion of a special prayer for the restoration of the holy 
city in the 18 Benedictions (of the Synagogue liturgy), all show the mood 


120. Cap. 24. 

121. Agadah Bereshitb (ed. S. Buber), p. 27. In Hagigah 5b there is a record of a dis¬ 
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of the people and the endeavor of the rabbis to strengthen the hope of the 
Jews for the restoration of Jerusalem and the Temple.” 127 

All this is true, but it cannot blind us to the fact that in course of 
time a certain inner contact was lost. In 361 or so, Julian the Apostate 
offered to rebuild the Temple, and the offer was received unenthusiasti¬ 
cally: “The Jews do not seem to have interested themselves in the rebuild¬ 
ing of the Temple,” says Graetz. 128 No doubt this was in part due to the 
exhaustion of the Jewish people after their two Revolts, but involved in 
it there may also be a gradual loss of inner contact with the principles of 
atonement by sacrifice. Perhaps we can see something of this in the third- 
century idea of Rabbi Levi and others that God ordained the sacrifices as 
a measure of concession: “Because the People were given to idolatry in 
Egypt and sacrificed to demons, God said, “Let them offer sacrifice before 
Me in the Tent of Meeting, so that they will depart from idolatry and 
be saved from punishment.” 129 

EQUIVALENTS OF SACRIFICE 

“While the Temple was still sanding,” says Moore,, “the principle 
had been established that the efficacy of every species of expiation was 
morally conditioned — without repentance no rites availed. With the ces¬ 
sation of the cultus, repentance itself was left the sole condition of the 
remission of sins .” 130 

But repentance has to have its outward and visible signs. Here I 
revert to what Dr. Schoeps has called “the concept of the 'as if.’ ” The 
Temple was no longer in existence, but Jewry continued as if it did, with 
other things replacing the actual sacrifices themselves — acts of loving¬ 
kindness, as ben Zakkai indicated; the reading and study of the scriptural 
passages on sacrifice; prayer, fasting, almsgiving: these and others are 
usually called surrogates for sacrifice. The term is not a happy one, I 
think (although we may have to keep it); we are perhaps more true to 
the thought of the rabbis if we consider these things not so much substi¬ 
tutes for sacrifice as attempts to preserve sacrifice by rendering its inner 
meaning. 

The fulfilment of the cultus in act had been made impossible by God 
Himself Who on account of the sins of His People had given His House 
over to the Romans: This is how the rabbis present it. Yet it is taught 
that the cultus could be perpetuated in thought and feeling by study in 
general and study of the sacrificial laws in particular. The Midrash Tan- 
huma remarks : 131 “God foresaw that the Temple would be destroyed, and 

127. Biichler, Economic Conditions of Judaea After the Destruction of the Second 
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He said, While the Temple exists and you bring sacrifices, the Temple 
atones for you; when the Temple is not there, what shall atone for you? 
Busy yourselves with the words of the Law, for they are equivalent to 
sacrifices and they will atone for you.” Or again, Rab Huna of the 
Babylonian school (c. 300A.D.) represents God as saying, If you study 
the laws about sacrifice, that is to me as if you had offered them. 132 

Similar things are said about works of charity: one rabbi says, When 
the Temple existed a man would obtain atonement. Now if one practices 
almsgiving it is well. 133 Or Rabbi Johanan of Palestine, about 270 A.D., 
So long as the Temple existed the altar would atone for Israel; now a 
man’s table atones for him (in providing food for the poor or receiving 
them as guests at his table). 134 Or, the pre-70 concept of the atoning 
value of suffering is taken up: we have the somewhat graphic prayer of 
Rab Sheshet of Babylonia in the third century that the fat and blood 
which he had lost through fasting should be as if he had offered a sacrifice 
upon the altar. 135 It is, of course, never fasting independent of any 
spiritual realities which achieves this end. Commenting on Psalm 25.3: 
“They shall be ashamed who deal treacherously”; Rabbi Pinhas ben Hama 
(c. 300, Palestine) says, This means those who fast without repentance. 136 
The idea is not restricted to voluntary suffering — any kind of physical 
suffering, and death also, can be regarded in sacrificial terms as an atone¬ 
ment through which a man will be pardoned and forgiven and reconciled 
with God. We have a saying of Rabbi Nehemiah, a disciple of Akiba 
(c. 150 A.D., Palestine): Beloved is suffering, for as the sacrifices make 
amends, so does suffering.” 137 Or Berakoth 5 a, “Suffering removes all a 
man’s sins.” Sometimes statements like this have been misunderstood and 
taken as though the rabbis meant, in effect, You have committed so much 
sin: you must endure enough suffering to balance it on the scales of jus¬ 
tice. This puts rabbinic thought on far too low a level. The statements 
have to be seen against the background of the more full teaching of the 
rabbis which is expressed in their view of suffering as “the chastisements 
of love.” The thought is that no man is free from sin; God watches over 
each individual human life and of His love inflicts chastisements upon a 
man so that he will search his conscience and endeavor to recollect trans¬ 
gressions of which he has not yet repented and which, unless he does, may 
exclude him from the world to come. Suffering, that is, is a chastisement 
of divine love to move a man to repent and seek forgiveness. 138 Looked 
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at in this way, and accepted in humility and penitence, death itself can 
be described as a means of atonement: "May my death be an atonement 
for all my transgressions 5 ’ is given as a death-bed prayer, and you will 
find it to this day in the Orthodox Jewish Prayer Book. We find that the 
idea of vicarious suffering, and the atoning death of the righteous, are 
emphasized. "Just as the Day of Atonement atones,” says a rabbi of Pales¬ 
tine about 260, "so does the death of the righteous. 5 ’ 139 

As we have noticed already, it is not a new thought; it is there in 4 
Maccabees: "they have become as a ransom for the sin of our nation, and 
by the blood of those righteous men and their expiatory death, Divine 
Providence delivered Israel.” Dr. Schoeps notes that "it was accepted as a 
firm rule that the death of any other being — even the death of an animal 
dying for me — could procure a covering, atonement) for my sins.” 140 

In this way then, through study, almsgiving, fasting and the like, 
the sacrifices are continued in spirit in a setting compounded equally of 
reminiscence of the time when they were actually offered in Jerusalem 
and of anticipation of the time when they will be offered again. Reform 
Judaism has today struck out all references in its liturgy to the reinstitu¬ 
tion of sacrifice, but the Orthodox Jew still prays three times daily in the 
Synagogue liturgy: 

Restore the sacrificial service to the inner sanctuary of Thy House and do 
then receive in love and favor the fire-offerings of Israel and their prayer. 

Sometimes, however, in the Talmud we seem to meet a position which 
says in effect not, Do this, and it will be as if you had offered sacrifice, 
but rather Do this, and you do not need to offer sacrifice. About alms¬ 
giving, for instance, it is said that it avails as if sacrifice had been offered. 
But toward the end of the third century Rabbi Eliezer says "Almsgiving 
is greater than all the sacrifices.” 141 Now, is this a movement beyond 
sacrifice — or is it simply an emphatic way of presenting the importance 
of almsgiving without in the least denying the merit of sacrifice? It is 
hard to say. The Semitic mind was fond of this emphatic way of talking, 
of formally denying any virtue to A, in order to bring out the importance 
of B. When Hosea, for instance, says, "I desire steadfast love and not 
sacrifice; the knowledge of God, rather than burnt offerings,” 142 it is 
generally considered now that all he is saying is that sacrifice without 
these things is valueless: elsewhere, you remember, he regards the depriva¬ 
tion of sacrifice as a terrible punishment by God. 143 

Fr. Lattey has given the name of "the relative negative” to this 
Hebrew idiom: 144 we meet it again in Jesus’ Work —not for the food 
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which perishes but for the food which endures to eternal life. 145 Was He 
really saying that Christians should not at all concern themselves with 
earning a living? 

So here, it is hard to say what the thought is. Or when Joshua ben 
Levi says: “God said to David: One day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand. I prefer one day in which you engage in the study of the Law 
to a thousand animals which your son Solomon is destined to offer on the 
altar.” 146 Or Rabbi Simeon: “The words of the Torah are more precious 
to me than burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” 147 

But other passages seem clearer, and we can see it in two comments, 
half a century apart, on the same phrase from Leviticus 7.37: “This is 
the law for the burnt-offering.” 148 Resh Lachish, about 260, takes the 
Hebrew preposition lamedh , which I have translated “for” as meaning “in 
lieu of,” and finds that the text means: he who occupies himself with the 
study of the Law, it is as though he were actually offering sacrifice. Rabba, 
about 300, takes it as an abbreviation for the Hebrew negative Lo y and 
renders it: He who occupies himself with the study of the Law does not 
need sacrifices. 

Here then we may have two different points of view; the phrases 
are probably, as so often in the Talmud, the brief echoes of long debates. 
There are similar positions taken on works of charity, almsgiving. On the 
one hand it avails as sacrifice. On the other hand there are texts which say 
that almsgiving is superior to sacrifice because while sacrifice could only 
be offered during the existence of the Temple almsgiving obtains at all 
times, and that while sacrifice atones only for unwitting sins, charity and 
justice may atone for wilful sins as well. 149 Most significant of all, per¬ 
haps, is the way in which what had been the old technical term for the 
sacrificial worship ( abodah) is taken and applied just as unequivocally to 
prayer — they say, “Just as the worship of the altar was called abodah , 
so prayer is called abodah .” 150 

It is the service of the heart, says Taanith 2a; it is in the place of 
sacrifice says Berakoth 26a, tephillah bimeqom qorban , and earlier in the 
same tractate R. Hiyya b. Abba says in the name of R. Johanan, “If a 
man consults nature, and washes his hands and puts on Tephillin and 
recites the Shema and says the Tephillah, Scripture accounts it to him as 
if he had built an altar and offered a sacrifice upon it. 151 It is greater than 
sacrifice, says R. Eleazar b. Pedat in 32b, finding scriptural support for 
his opinion in the fact that in Isaiah 1.11 prayer is mentioned after sacri- 
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fice. Indeed, the set times of prayer in the Synagogue were made to cor¬ 
respond with those of the Temple sacrifices: Prayer corresponds to the 
daily sacrifices says Joshua ben Levi, about 240A.D., tephillah keneged 
tamidin 152 Moses who had ordained the sacrificial service is represented 
as having foreseen that the Temple would be destroyed: thus he also or¬ 
dained that Israelites should pray thrice each day, "for prayer is dearer to 
God than all good works, and than all sacrifices.” 153 

THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 

Last of all, I want to look at the Day of Atonement and indicate 
what changes the end of the sacrificial service made in that. It is today 
the greatest and most solemn of all Jewish festivals, Passover not excepted; 
and so it was in Temple times. The Old Testament describes it as a day 
given up to self-afiiiction (that is, fasting), and to solemn sacrifice. Now 
it was that the various rites of atonement reached their climax. The High 
Priest was to make atonement for himself and his household,, and then for 
the priests, and lastly for Israel. The culminating act was the sending of 
the scapegoat into the wilderness, and the pronouncement of the forgive¬ 
ness of the people. 

Now what remained of this when the sacrifices were discontinued? 
It lost none of its solemnity as a day of self-affiiction, and a day of con¬ 
trition, repentance and confession for all trespasses. In the Talmud it is 
simply called Yoma, the Day , and it continues to atone. "The Day 
atones,” say the rabbis, even when there is no sacrifice, and no goat.” 154 

Again, "The scapegoat atones, but in the absence of the scapegoat, the 
Day atones.” 155 Once more, "For all the sins with which Israelites defile 
themselves in the course of the year, the Day atones.” 

But this is no mechanical power vested in the Day itself. In their 
fuller statements the rabbis make it plain that the efficacy of the Day is 
subject to two conditions. 

The first is that it must be accompanied by penitence on the part 
of the worshipper. The Mishnah says: 156 If a man says, I will sin, and the 
Day of Atonement will atone for me, then the Day does not atone. In 
the liturgy, the confession of sin which the High Priest had made in 
Temple times for himself, the priests, and the community, was carried 
over in the synagogue to the individual. Biichler suggests that the change 
must have taken place soon after the Destruction, for around 125 we have 
a record of a discussion between Rabbi Akiba and a Rabbi Jehuda who 

152. Berakoth 26b. 

153. Moore op. cit ., II p. 218. 

154. Sifra 102a. 

155. Jer. Yoma 8.7. 

156. M. Yoma 8.9. Cf. Aboth de Rabbi Nathan 40. If a man says, I will sin and repent, 
he is given no opportunity to repent. If he says, I will sin, and the Day of Atone¬ 
ment will atone for me, the Day does not atone. If he says, I will sin, and the day 
of my death will cleanse me, it will not do so. 
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maintained that each Israelite had to name his sin explicitly. Akiba held 
that the offences should remain unnamed, "But there was no difference 
of opinion between them as to the duty of every Jew to confess his sins 
on the Day of Atonement.” 157 It is also Akiba who makes plain that the 
author of forgiveness on the Day is God: "Blessed are you, Israel. Before 
Whom are you made clean, and Who cleanses you? Your Father in 
Heaven.” 158 

The second condition of forgiveness is that in matters between man 
and man, the Day has no atoning force until reparation is made to the 
person who has been wronged. The Mishnah says: For transgressions be¬ 
tween man and God, the Day effects atonement. For transgressions be¬ 
tween a man and his fellow, the Day effects atonement only if he has 
appeased his fellow. 159 

In this way, then, the Day of Atonement continued to avail even 
without any sacrifice. "Israel is steeped in sin,*’ says one rabbi, but they 
do repentance and the Lord forgives them their sins every year, and re¬ 
news their heart to fear Him.” 160 

So that as the outward practice of sacrifice became less possible, its 
inner meaning stood out more clearly. Let me end by quoting to you the 
words of the great twelfth-century Jewish philosopher Maimonides which 
are based upon and sum up the Talmudic debates. 

At this time, when there is no Temple, and therefore no altar to atone for 
us, there is nothing left but repentance. It atones for all sins. If a man 
has been an evildoer all his life yet in the end repents, nothing of his 
wickedness is held against him. Even if he is an open sinner and repents 
only in secret, he is received in penitence. 
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